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A blooming garden, 


Adorn’d with flow’rs of every rainbow hue, 
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iSelect son elle eet nt cen 
“at hing, 
uestion, 
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3 a very 
eeasion In a few minutes we reached the 


ife. house, and as tea had not yet been pre- 
a_i pared, we concluded to repose ourselves 


For the Parterre. 


THE BACHELOR. 
[Concluded from page 125.] 


S in the portico, which was connected 

*. _ @ with the rear of the building. The place 
Le sam where we sat, embraced a prospect of 
ertion F the devious Schuylkill, whose banks of 
ne my Hsmiling verdure were reposing on the 


san be SS bosom of the waters. ‘he sun was just 
descending below the horizon, and his 
glance of flame had lita blaze of beauty 
upon the distant landscape. The ze- 
phyrs which had sported upon the sur- 
find itin Ei face of the stream, seemed to sigh a me- 
‘bute te lancholy farewell to day’s departure, 
somemis (and the tenants of the woodland were 
ny omiss (ering up their vesper hymns of 
fice he f hAanksgiving and praise. 

} ** This,” said Mr. B.—, “ is my fa- 

/Yourite haunt at the decline of day.— 


lollars pt 


ere I muse upon the vexations, the dis- 
tress, the follies and vices of busy life, 
until I beepme so enamoured of my si- 
tuation, that no offering which wealth 
or honour could present, would induce 
pme to abanden, what I esteem, a terres- 
/ 


ace-stret’ 
ved, A let 
sa gco aN? 
Le 





tial paradise. After a few minutes of 
pleasing conversation, the servant ap- 
peared to summon us to the tea table. 
Upon entering the parlour, I beheld a 
sight so novel and ludicrous, that noth- 
ing but ‘respect for our accomplished host 
could restrain my laughter. This was 
Cato, who was presiding at the head of 
the table, with all the dignity of a wor- 
thy matron, and dispensing his favours 
with equal gravity and grace! Afterthe 
tea-things were removed, a rational and 
instructive discourse was introduced, in 
which I had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the depthand acuteness of Mr. B—’s 
mind. I listened with delight to ideas 
the most original and correct, cloathed 
in language the most nervous and beau- 
tiful, and delivered with a force and im- 
pressiveness peculiarly hisown. With 
such deep and rapturous attention did 2 
hear his glowing conversation, that I 
scarcely durst hazard a single observa- 
tion myself, lest it would interrupt that 
flow of eloquence which had so much. 
entranced my senses. During the evyen- 
ing I endeavoured to ascertain his sen- 
timents concerning the fair-sex, by re- 
mitking, as if unconscious of his dislike, 
that he enly wanted a female to partici- 
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pate his pleasures, and render his hap-| supporter of virtue, the protector of in, 
Piness complete: ++ Ah!” said he with| nocence; the object of connubial fond. 
a melancholy smile, * that blessing is | ness and filial attachment; is now buri. 
not, for me: though nothing gives me | edin seclusion unprofitable to society by 
more satisfaction than the contemplation | his example or exertions; living only 
of connubial enjoyment and domestic | for his own gratification and enjoyment, 
comfort. never ean I experience felicity | unknown and unloved: a forlorn, insula. 
in the married state. 1 acknowledge. as | ted being, an oLD BACHELOR. 
must every candid mind, the superior , V, 
excellence of the female character. I sill 
behold them given by our benificent ere- TOE H.W 
ator as the solace and support of man, ” , es 
+ 8 Th, . “$ rom cypress groves and faded leaves 

-~s waiter tebe angel wee the te os The Muse her mournful chapiet weaves, 
from the brow of pain, and to give a | And oft with brooding Fancy sits 
smile to the pallid eheck of sorrow. But | Where the lone might bird dimly flits, 
still, so intricate is the human heart. I {aes Hp soft nic 9 I ve 

ge | £O wound My peace and rend my heart 
cannot love them. Repeat dly have I Yet erst, my friend her tuneful strain 
endeavoured to ascertain from whence  Warbied on yonder village plain, 
arose this unfortunate aversion, but I Deepen’d the glow that summer yields 
never could discover any plausible foun. An? marked the waving harvest fields: 
hati for it ewit ‘I E vaaegy the rocks beside the murmuring rill, 

ation for its growth. remember, in- phe pathway to the cottage sill, 
deed, when a child, to have had a nurse The cragged ridge, the shelter’d gate, 
of the most sour and tyrannical disposi- | Where filial love would ling’ring wait, 
tion. whom my infant feelings learnt t6;! ill she who cheer’d my youthful way 


- ‘ And gleam’d through ev’ry adverse day, 
fear and detest. From thence I conceive | prighten’d the “ rosy bosom’d hours,” 








has originated this prejudice, which in- | And dressed the rural world with flow’rs: 
creasing with mv years has beeome sO Oft have I sought the sylvan shrine 


: : ~~. .g°, Where Laura mixt her pray’rs with mine, 
deeply rooted as to defy all the efforis of | That sue whose starry hght was giv’n 


reason and judgment. I sometimes re- | To lead our wand’ring steps to heaven, 
fleet with chagrin and sorrow upon this Would pitying bend at Merey’s throne 
unvonquerable antipathy which prevents For uss unguarded and alone. 
my sharing in inany social pleasures, Where peace sllam’d Sey saline okies 
and effectually deters me from cultiva- | And taught Afflicticn’s storm to low’r, 
ting an intimacy with many respectable Arm’d with the ensigns of thy pow’r, 
females in the neighbourhood, whose faded espace sie recap tick: * 
acquaintance would cheer my often de- Should life abenitic its wonted team, ” 
pressed spirits, and beguile the tedious- | Its meliow-tints and colours warm, 
bess of many solitary hours ”? ape on enchantment flee, 

Upon retiring to rest, my reflections Which robs my soul of faith in thee, 
were engrossed by the strange character | [This litle pathetic effusion is from the pen of 
wiviel I had that evening contemplated. Ms. Waters formeny othe ety, but vont 
“6 Abt” thought i, * of what baleful ef i neath the green «clods of the Valley » What te 
feeis are the unfounded prejudices of | fections present themselves to the mind, whenve 
youth and education productive. Here agg oe xm who is: here lamenting for het 
is one whose character might have been friend, should also, so sopn bid us fareweli:) 
an henour to his country. and an orna- 
mentto hisspeeies,buriedin aretirement| An old Jack Tar, just returned from 


unfit ior his aciive mind, and unworthy | sea met his old mess-mate Bet Blowsey: 
of the talents with which providence | He was so overjoyed, that he determt F 


has gifted him One who might have) ed to commit matrimony; but at the al- 
bestowed felicity upon a eongenial bo-| tar the parson demarred, as there We 
som, and have been himself the object | not cash enough between them to pay the 
around Which his social system wonld | fees; on which Jack thrusting a few shi 





revelve—be who might have been the! lings into the sleeye of his cossack &*f 
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claimed « never mind brother, marry 
us as far as it will go.” 


0 + 


HISTORY OF THE 
ANCIENT SCANDINAVIANS, 


The ancient Scandinavians breathed 
nothing but war. which was at once with 
them the source of honour, riches and 
safety. Their education, laws, prejudi- 
ces. morality and religion. all coneurred 
to make that their ruling passion and 
only object. From their most tender 
age they applied themselves to learn the 
military art; they hardened their bodies, 
and accustomed themselves to cold. fa- 
tigue and hunger. ‘Vhey exercised them- 
selves in running, in the chase, in swim- 


eight different exercises his mistress 
should presume to reject his suit. 1 shall 
frequently have occasion to produce new 
instances of this manner of thinking 
among their women: it is sufficient at 
present to observe, that they were not 
likely to soften their children by too 
much delicacy or indulgence. ‘These 
tender creatures were geverally born in 
the midst of eamps and armies. ‘Their 
eyes. from the moment they were first 
opened saw nothing but military specta- 
cles, arms. effusion of blood. and com- 
‘bats either real or im sport: thus as 
‘the, gtow up from their infaney. their 
suuls were early disposed to imLibe the 
cruel prejudices*of their fathers. 

Their laws for the mest part (like 





ming across the greatest rivers, and in 
handling theirarms. ‘The very sports of 
childhood itself, and of carly youth, 
were directed all towards this end: 
dangers were always intermingled with 
their play. For it consisted in taking 


frightful leaps, in fighting naked with 
the utmost fury: if was therefore com- 


mon to see them at the age of fifteen 
years already grown robust men, and 
able to make themselves feared in com 

but. It was also at this age that their 
young men became their own masters, 
which they did by receiving a sword, a 
buckler and a lanee. ‘This ceremony 
was performed in some publick meeting 
‘This, we are told by ‘l'acitus, was his 
toga virilis, his entrance upon dignities: 
before this he made ouly part ofa family. 
now he beeame a member of the state.” 
After.this he was obliged to provide for 
his own subsistence, and was either now 
to live by hunting, or by joining in some 
incursion against an enemy. Particular 
care was taken to prevent these young 
soldiers from enjoying too early an ac 

quaintance with the opposite sex. till 
their limbs had acquired all the vigour 
of which they were capable. Indeed they 
could have ne hope to be acceptable to 
the women, but in proportion to the cou- 
rage and address they had shown in war 
and in the military exercises. Aceording- 
ly we see in an ancient song. preserved 
by Bartholina king of Norway extreme- 


ly surprized that as he eould periorns! 


those of the ancient Lacedimonians) 
seemed to know no other virtues than 
those of a military nature, and no other 
crimes but cowardice. ‘they infiieted 
the greatest penalties on such as fled 
the first in battle. The laws of the an- 
tient Danes, aceording to Saxo, exclud- 
ed them from society, and declared 
them infamous. Among the Germans 
this was sometimes carried so far as to 
suffocate cewards in mud; after which 
they covered them over with hurdles; 
to shew, says ‘Tacitus, that though the 
‘punishment of crimes should be public 





there are certain degrees of cowardice 
and infamy which ought to be buried in 
eternal silenee. ‘The most flattering dis- 
tinctions were for such as had perform- 
ed some signal exploit; and the laws 
themselves distributed men into diffe- 
rent degrees of courage. Frotho, king 
of Denmark, had ordained, according to 
Saxo that whoever solicited an eminent 
post in the army, ought upon all oeca- 
sions to attack one enemy; to face two; 
to retire only one step back from three; 
and not to make an actual retreat till 
assaulted by four. Hence was formed 
that prejudice so deeply rooted among 
these people, that there was no other 
way to acquire glory but by the profes- 
sion of arms. and a fantastic vaiour: a 
prejudice the force of which displayed 
itself without obstriuetion at a time, 
whea luxury was unknown; when chat 
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234 
men, of drawing upon themselves the 
attention of their equals, had but one 
single object and support; and when 
their country and their fellow citizens 
had no other treasure, lint the fame of 


their exploits, and the terror thereby 
excited in their neighbours, 


The rules of justice far from check- 
ing these prejudices, had been them- 
selves warped and adapted to their bias. 
It is no exaggeration to say, that all the 
Gothic and Celtic nations entertained 
opinions on this subject, quite opposite 
to the theory of ourtimes. They looked 
upon wav as areal act of justi@e, and 
esteemed force an incontestible title 
over the weak, a visible mark that God 
had intended to subject them to the 
strong: ‘They had no doubt but ihe in- 
tentions of the divinity had been to es- 
tablish the same dependance among 
meu which there is among animals, and 
setting out from the principle of the in- 
equality of men, as oar modern eivili- 
ans do from that of their equality, they 
inferred thence that the weak had no 
right to what they could not defend. 
This maxim, which formed the basis of 
the law of nations among the antient in- 
habitants of Europe, being dictated by 
their most darling passion, we cannot 
wonder that they should so steadily act 
up to it in practice. And which after 
all. is worse: and to act and think as 
they did, or like the moderns, with better 
principles to act as ill? As to the an- 
tients nations we attribute nothing’ to 
them here but what is justified by a 
thousand facts. ‘hey adopted the above 
maxim in all its vigour, and gave the 
name of iivine Judgment not only to 
the Judiciary Combat but to confiicts 
and battles of all sorts: victory being 
in their opinion the only certain mark 
by which providence enables us to dis- 
linguish those, whom it has appointed 
to command others. ‘+ Valour says a 
German warrior in ‘Tacitus, is the only 
proper goods of men. The Gods range 
themselves on the side of the strong- 
est.” 

(To be Continued.) 


THE PARTERRE. 


An Irish lodger being asked by his 
landlord how he had passed the night, 
replied © Aye indeed, it is well eno’ till 
tell me that honey, for I slept so cold [ 
was awake the whole night.” 


THE PILGRIM. 


Slow o’er the Appenines with bleeding feet, 
A patient Pilgrim wound his lonely way, 
‘Fo deck the lady of Loretto’s seat 

With all the wealth his zeal could pay- 


From mountain tops cold died the ev’ning ray, 
And stretch’d in twilight, slept the vale below, 
And now the last, last purple streak of day 
Along the melancholy west fades slow. 


High o’er his head the restless pines complain, 

As on their summit rolls the breeze along; 
Beneath, the hoarse streamjchides the rocks in vain. 
The Pilgrim pauses on the dizzy height, 

Then to the vale his cautious step he prest, 

For there a hermit’s cross was dimly seen 
Cresting the rock; and there his limbs might rest, 
(Cheer’d in the good-man’s cave by faggots sheen,) 
On leafy beds, nor guile his sleep molest. , 


Unhappy Luke, he trust a treacherous clue! 
Behind the cliff the lurking robber stood— 
No friendly moon his giant shadow threw 
Athwart the patb to save the Pilgrim’s blood. 


On as he went a vesper hymn he sang, 

The hymn that nightly sooth’d him to repose, 
Fierce on his prey the ruffian sprang!— 

The Pilgrim bleeds to death—his eye-lids close, 
Yet his meek spirit knew no vengeful care, 

But dying, for his murd’rer breath’d a pray’r. 


= 
ee 


CHAMBER OF FASHION. 


A quorum was formed this evening 
unusually early, the president and go- 
verness immediately took their seats and 
the chairman of the committee read the 
report. 

“The committee do not consider it 
absolutely necessary that the surtout 
coats of the beaux should trail, never- 
theless they should always be ofa suffi- 
cient length to sweep the pavements.— 
Nor do they require the boots to reach 
above the knees; that the watch-seals 
shall pend more than half a yard be- 
low the waistcoat, or that the bows of 
the cravat shall extend over the shoul- 
ders, lest they might become inconve- 
nient. 

“ The ladies are not forbidden to gal- 
lant the gentlemen, or make use of boots, 
coats, brats, jackets or cravats. ‘They 
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will even be privileged to‘ carry canes, 
that are not more than three inches in 
diameter, should they at any time think 
proper to adopt them. 

«The committee are*obliged to re- 
port, that all their efforts to prevent the 
accumulation ef muslin about the necks 
of the ladies, also those of the beaux 
have been unavailing; inasmuch, as af- 
ter they had limited the number of ruf- 
fles, the belles have made up in the 
breadth, what was forbidden in quanti- 
ty; and unless the limitation is speedily 
taken off, it is conjectured that the ruffle 
will continue to spread over the shoul- 
ders until it shall meet with the flounce 
of the dress, which is now rapidly ex- 
tending upwards, and had already ad- 
vanced above two feet. To prevent such 
an alarming junction the committee im- 
mediately grant the ladies permission te 
wear as many ruffles as they think pro- 
per, provided they do not overrun the 
bonnet. ‘ 

“ As the new fashions have not yet 
| made their appearance, the eommittee 
recommend the Chamber to adjourn un- 
til the president shall think proper to 
call a meeting.” 

Mr. Ratile -« recommended the beaux 
who shonld want more cravats for the 
winter, to purchase them immediately, 
for that between the rufiling, trimming, 
flouncing among the ladies, which he 
expected would immediately commence, 
there would be but little muslin left for 
the gentlemen.” Mr. Qnix supported 
itr. Rattle, and added * he was really 
sSurprized that while the committee were 
80 careful of the necks of the ladies they 
picver paid any attention to their heads. 

astles in the air were heretofore 
thought to have no existence, but now 
€ cannot turn a corner but we disco- 
er a dozen moving up and down street, 
or all the world, he thought, like a 
ind-mill on a hill of snow at christmas, 
ecked with ribbons, or a stack of straw 
n the middle of a buckwheat field. He 
hought that the committee should have 
imited the colours which the ribband 
hould contain.” Miss Blaxe, whose an- 
er had been kindling during the speech 
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of Mr. Quix, now eaught fire. “The 
president should have called him to or- 
der, for daring to assimilate the ladies 
to windmills. She hoped the committee 
would Jet their ribbons alone, as she in- 
tended to wear every colour of the rain- 
bow for spite.” «+ Miss RKattie arose and 
said she believed the gentleman only 
wished to quiz them, and did not mean 
as he spoke. ‘That they had no reason 
to complain of the quantity of muslin 
used as ruffles by the ladies, as the gen- 
(lemen themselves wore about their 
necks a sufficient to make a handsome 
dress for a belle. That she had missed 
some of her dresses lately, and for aught 
she knew, they might now be the under- 
eravats of her brother.” « Lam sorry,” 
said Mr. Quix, * that I should have af- 
tronted the ladies, but 1 will now endea- 
vour to atone,” and he added « I think 
they never appeared to as much advan- 
tage as they now do. That their ruffles 
gave them the appearance of elegant 
tulips; and that this simile he thought 
very apropo. for as a tulip is like a bell, 
why should not a belle, be like a tulip?” 
« and the genilemen,” replied Miss 
Sprightly * with their huge cravats, 
above which they endeavour to peep, 
ever remind me of a thief in the stocks; 
and as most thieves are men, why should 
not most men be thieves?” 

The president ordered the vote to be 
taken for the passage of the report, 
which was agreed to, and on motion, 

The Chamber adjourned for an unli- 
mited time. 

QUINTUS QUILL, Secretary. 





For the Parterre. 


Ain attempt to versify the 137th Psalm. 


Where spreads, Euphrates breast of fuam, 
And sparkles on her amber strand, 
Our melancholy footsteps roam 
While musing on our native land. 


Our pensive harp in silence sleeps 
Suspended on the mournful willow, 
Save when the lonely night-wind creeps 

With its low cadence o’er the billow. 
Here, they who forged our galling che ‘n 
And wasted Israel’s strength away, 

Require the voice of mirth again, 
And bid us tune our Zion’s lay. 
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How can we wake the breathing chord 
Or strike the strings with skillful hand,’ 
How sing the praise of Zion’s Lord 
While captive in a strangers land? 
© city of the God of love! 
If we forget thy stately grace, 
May our eold tongues neglect to move, 
May our right hands forget their place! 
Almighty Father, Israel’s God! 
Make bare thy potent arm to them, 
And smite with pride-abasing rod 
They who would rase Jerusalem. 
Daughter of haughty Babylon! 
Thy star of glory soon shall fade, 
But when thy race of truumph‘s run, 
Beware the rain thou hast made! 
Then blest shall be the avenger’s hand 
That gives the retributive cup, 
And bids the®ehildren of thy land 
Drink the deep Granght of fury up. 


AN EXAMPLE. 

The master of Logman. (surnamed 
the Sage, thought by many to have been 
the celebrated ALsop ef Samos) having 
one day given hima bitter apple, he ate 
it without repugnance. Astonished at 
this act of obedience, his master asked 
him how he could eat a fruit so disagree- 
able to his taste. .* You have given me 
many sweets,” replied the Sage, * and 
it would be surprizing if I could not eat 
the only bitter fruit that I ever receiv. 
ed from you.” 

os 
(Continued from page 123) 
The basket of Strawberries. 

The diligent commissioner hastened 
with the money to Kathinka. The 
largeness of the sum balanced at first 
the emotion of shame which disturbed 
her pride; but her confusion increased 
to the bitterest anguish, when she learnt 
the name ofthe purchaser, and when 
her maid added that Kossinsky was to 
give a splendid supper the next day, in 
honour of a lady lately arrived from 
Gallicia and supported this idle con- 
jecture with the relation of seemingly 
corroborating circumstances. ‘Che pangs 
which she felt acquainted the anfortu- 
nate Kathinka with the strength of the 
hold that Kessinsky had obtained in her 
heart. ** Such, then,” said she to her- 
self, ** was the motive of his sudden re- 
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and it is the neglected Kathinka wh) = 
procures him the opportunity of eausj 
the most agreeable surprise to her rival, 
by the present of a most exquisite rapj, 
ty.” . 

But whilst she was lavishing they 
unjust reproaches upon her innocent ad. 
mirer. her eonscience did not fail to pe. 
monstrate. that it was her own had hy 
mour whieh drove Kossinsky from her; 
and her mind was distracted with these 
eruel thoughts, when the door of hep 
room was opened. to admit the servant 
of the supposed faithless lover: and. 0 
unexpected joy'—her eyes, still moisten. 
ed with the tear of vexation, beheld, for 
the second time, that basket of fine sear. 
let strawberries which had eaused her 
such a painful sensation. 

Less conversant with the refinements 
of gallantry than the fashionable Alexo. 
witz, the loyal Kossinsky had not seru 
pled to send his present in his own name; 
but true lover like, he had ornamented 
the basket with artificial flowers, and] 
beautiful ribbands. ‘This tender atten- 
tion enhanced the value of the gift, than 
which, none ever proved more grateful 
to Kathinka’s heart. Her mother was 
not less delighted with the lucky chanee 
that brought the strawberries a second 
time to her house: but she thought only 
of turning them once more to goed ae- 
count; not by disposing of them agais, 
but by sending them to an eminent lav- 
yer, to whose friendly and disinterest] 
ed assistance she was indebted for the 
gain of a vexatious, though uniuport 
ant, law-suit. It was impossible to tes 
tify to him her gratitude in a more gen- 
teel or delicate way. Kathinka was (00 
much delighted with the generous ¢ol- 
duet of the giver to dispute with het 
mother about the disposal of the gill; 
and the beautiful basket, ornamented 2 
it had been by the hands of a tastefil 
lover, was sent to the lawyer without 
delay. : 

‘Though pleased with the delicious 
present. the lawyer, who had been long 
tuinking of making a compliment to the 
Prusian ambassador, for seme import fi 
ant service rendered to him at the courty °F 
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treat! another oceupied his thoughts! 


of Berlin, immediately resolved to send p Pete 





him the wandering basket. Vain were 
the gentle representations and loud re- 
monstrances of his lady. She .would 
have preferred placing the rare dish on 
her own table. in order to excite the 
envy of her friends: but the beautiful 
basket was doomed to be forwarded to 


ent ad-B the diplomatic nobleman. 
er te This ambassador happened to be a 
ad hu 


gay. lively young man, and an ardent 
admirer of female beauty. ‘The straw- 
berries had hardly been a minute on his 
writing table, when Kossinky’s evil 
genius led him to the ambassador on 
some particular business. ‘The object of 
his visit, was. however. completely for- 
gotten, at the sigbt of the toe well 
known basket, and it was lueky for him 
that his rival Alexowitz, an mt mate 
friend of the ambassador, was ushered 
in almost at the same instant. He too. 
recognized his strawberries, and the 
cheerful vivacity by which he was char- 
acterized vanished at the sight. He too, 
like, Kossinsky, felt the conviction in 
his own mind, that the ambasssdor, as a 
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* atten favoured lover. must have received the 
ft, than rare strawberries from the faithless 
rateful § Kathinka. His pain. however, was less 
ier wai ® acute than that of the unfortunate Kos- 


chanee § sinsky, because his passion was less sin- 
secon Beere. Accustomed to range in the high- 
-ht only Ber eircles of beauty, his triumphs had 
oof ae been so many, that the perfidy of one 
— faithless object could not make him de- 
nt law 


spair. His wounded pride was not long 


nterest- | before it soothed: but he could not help 
for the} ruminating on the singularity of the ad- 
venture. 


(To be continued.) 
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To the Trio, 


You must know, Messrs. Editors, that 
Lam what the ladies please to term a 
beau, that is, a young man of leisure 
and fashion, who devotes himself entire- 
ly to gallantry. Fertune has been so 
kind to meas to determine that I should 
be bora the only son of a wealthy gen- 
Ueman, whieh has accordingly happen- 
ed. L have never had occasion, there- 
fore, to demean nryselfto acquire a com- 
petence by industry, my grandfather and 
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father having saved me that trouble 
before 1 eame into the world. 

‘But to the purpose. I would merely 
mention to .ou, gentlemen. that since I 
have appeared in the world, that is. the 
fashionable circles, my highest ambi- 
tion has continually been that of being 
held up as a director of the fashions. I 
have. I flatter myself. at length aequir- 
ed a considerable degree of ascendancy, 
and my vanity bas been frequently ex- 
cited by the readiness with which the 
bucks have followed the example of Ben 
Brainless in the tie of his cravat, or the 
manner of wearing his hair. 

Looking around to see what fashions 
now in vogue could possibly be altered, 
ihave observed with regret that there 
is no regular rule preseribed to carry a 
walking-stick. I have racked my brain 
and ransacked my ingenuity for some 
system which might be universally fol- 
lowed. I have alternately tried almost 
every mode, but have as yet discovered 
no one which is both elegant and un- 
attended with trouble. 

I wish that you would endeavour to 
find one that is graceful and at the same 
time not inconvenient, and let your rea- 
ders know your success in some future 
number, but an object of such impor- 
tance should be immediately attended to. 

‘To prevent a loss of time, I will just 
cite those which I, myself, have at- 
tempted, and the reasons why | have 
relinguished them. 

In the first place, I affixed a large 
tassal to my cane, by means of which I 
continually twirled it around with no 
inconsiderable velocity. I gave this 
mode the preference, because | fancied 
that it attracted attention. But step- 
ping one evening in —— street, debat- 
ing in my mind, whether 1 should en+ 
counter more ladies by proceeding, or 
in returning, my mind was unexpected! 
decided by my cane, the tassal of which 
broke; the stick entered through the 
window behind me, a parlour filled with 
company; the gentlemen ran out and 
swore vengeance; I ran down a dark 
by-lane and bid them good-bye; they 
commenced the pursuit, and J was equal- 
ly eager to make my escape; another 
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of it,and had the inexpressible pleasure 
of seeing them collar some person whom 
I had passed, but what they dene with 
him, as you may suppose I did not stop 
to see. 

Finding this would not answer, I fol- 
lowed the advice of an acquaintance, 
and carried my stick as a man would 
elench a sword, lifting and striking it 
down alternately, at the beginning and 
ead of every sentence, in conversation 
with any brother beau with whom I 
might at the time happen to be walking. 
It was in this manner I was exerting 
my cane and eloquence to prove that a 
certain beautiful lady, was by no means 
handsome, and looking my opponent full 
in the face, as I am accustomed te do in 
the discussion of a difficult point. when 
at the vociferation of * I tell you, sir, 
she is not,” it so befell, that I laid my 
cane with such violence on the soft 
pericranium of a bare-headed urchin we 
met, as to crack his seull. Alarmed by 
the cries of her son, a brawney huck- 
ster accompanied by a hest of friends, 
ran at me with all the furry of an en- 
raged mother, and I was extremely 
glad to eseape through a tavern with 
only the loss of my hat and stick, and 
the enviable acquisition of a black eye 
and scratched face. 

Notwithstanding such a serious dis- 
couragement, I continued to carry my 
cane as before, except that 1 did not 
now saw the air with it but held it 
rather more steadily and in a more ho- 
rizontal “position. After two or three 
day’s trial, I concluded that this was 
the most useful mode, although a little 
inelegant. But if 1 should succeed in 
bringing it into fashion, I knew it would 
then be considered) handsome by every 
‘buck of taste. Several times it had 
warned a sweep, or butcher’s boy with 
a spare rib, to look where they were 
going, which is often very necessary ad- 
viec to some of them whe are rather 
careless or regardless of the cleanliness 
of the passengers- But a sad circum 
stance brought me again inte difficulties. 
Finding that my stick was very serviee- 
able in penetrating or extricating myself 
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force myjway by the point of the ferrylp 
but being obstructed one day, and Wish. 
ing to. proceed by forcing my Passage 
through, as usual, I unluckily, thrase 
my cane into the coat pocket ofa man, 
who feeling it there, turned around ani 
seized me for a pick pocket. He swore 
that he had lost his pocket-book, By 
my explanation, and a timely reecollee. 












tion that he had left it at home, prevent. B 


ed any additional mortification. 

After this I coneluded to shoulder py 
walking-stick, with the point so elevat. 
ed as to clear the heads of all the chil. 
dren in the street, but in my first sally 
I knocked a drayman’s hat off.by turning 
too suddenly on my heel. ‘I'he fellow 
happening to be looking in another di. 
rection conceived it an intentional insult, 
and was about retrieving his honour is 
a manner not altogether agreeable to a 
person of my delicate frame. Stripping 
off his coat, he brandished his Heculean 
lists in the air with a profusion of oaths, 
when stepping back to obtain more 
room, he soused backwards into a tub 
of water, which a couple of negroes had | 


just set down in order to see the fray, 


So good an opportunity was not tobe 
thrown away, and while the spectators 
were amusing themselves with the spee- 
tacle I effected a retreat with the ut 
most precipitation. 

‘To conclude, in my last attempts to 
lug a eane, I provided myself witha 
stont sapling which I bore under my 
arm secure, I imagined, from intermed- 
ling with any person whatever. But} 
stopping the other morning very sut- 
denly togpeak with a friend, a corpulaut 
gentleman behind me, was nearly de- 
prived of his breath by running against 
it. Among the epithets used by the 
exasperated Falstaff 1 distinguished 
the words, “raseal,” « magistrate” and 
+ prosecution,” but luckily his bulk and 
my prudent agility prevented my get 
ting into the clutches of the law. 

1 would be extremely gratified get 
tlemen, if you would commence a series 
of experiments immediately, and publish 
with as little delay as possible, theif 
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